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STANZAS. 
Farewell! and when the ‘dark blue sea’ 
Shall roll between thy heart and mine, 
Oh give one gentle thought to me, 
Whose every gentle thought is thine! 
And when the light winds kiss thy brow, 
And fondle thy luxuriant hair, 
Oh may thine eye he bright as now— 
- Thy heart as pure—thy cheek as fair! 


Farewell! [ could have bow’d my heart 
To worship all thy witching grace; 
Those lips of: love unknown to art— 
The radiant glory of that face— 
That voice, whose every cadence steals 
Like music from a hallowed lyre; 
That eye whose slightest glance reveuls 
The chasten’d spirit’s quicken’d fire! 


Farewell! I could have Jov’d thee long 
And deeply, but it must not be, 
My lot is humbler than my song, 
And I must brave the dark blue sea! 
But memory cannot cease to dwell 
On smiles that gladden’d a lone heart, 
On gentle words that blandly fell 
From Jips that mock the tints of art! 


Farewell! I reck-not of the fate 

That destiny may weave for me, 
‘Life will not be all desolate,’ 

Whilst biess’d with one glad thought of thee. 
1 never hreathed my burning vow 

. To-other chan the night-wind’s ear, 

And wherefore do I breathe it now? — 

Thou art not by, fond one, to hear! 


Farewell! thou pure and artless girl, 
Unshadow’d is thy beauty’s light, 
Thine eye is darker than the cur! 
That trembles o’er thy forehead, white— 
And the rich tint of rose that dwells 
So intermingled with thy cheek, 
The lip’s deep dye—the bosom’s swell, 
Breathe more, far more, than words may speak. 


Oh! may no dusky shadow full, 
With ruin on its sable wing, . 
To blight young beauty’s coronal, 
Or dreg with woe thy bosom’s spring; 
But flowers that fade not strew thy path, 
And hopes that die not bless thy soul, 
*Till death shall wing, from worldly wrath, 
Thy spirit to a brighter goal! 


But no, the stealth of lingering years 
Will dim the glory of that eye, 
And cloud its golden light with tears, 
_ And stay thy free step’s witchery-- 
The dust will press that spotless brow, 
And earth worms riot on that lip, 
And long, perchance, thy life shall flow, 
With pale consumption’s fellowship! 


Again farewell!—for me, alas! 

The earth is but a dreary cell, 
The spring-time of my life has pass’d, 
_ And hope has breath’d her parting knell. 
I go where waters flagh and foam, 

And all I love is left behind: 
My early haunts, my boy-hood’s home: 

y destiny is with the wind! 
ROMEO. 


_ As the butterfly who seeth not her own colours, 
as the jessamine which feeleth not the scent it 


casteth around it; so is the man who appeareth gay, 


and biddeth others take note of it. © 


SELECT TALES. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
AMELIA. 


“T was not quite thirty,’ said Wieland to 
us, ‘when I obtained the chair of philosophical pro- 
fessor in this college in the most flattering manner. 
I need not tell you my amour propre was gratified by 
a distinction rare enough at my age. I certainly had 


me, another species of philosophy occupied me much 


'more deeply, and I would have given more to know 


what passed in one heart, than to have had power to 
analyze those of all mankind. I was passionately in 
love; and you all know, I hope, that when love takes 
possession of a young head, adieu to every thing 
else; there is no room for any other thought. My 
table was covered with folios of all colours, quires 
of paper of al! sizes, journals of all species, cata- 
logues of books, in short, of all that one finds on a 
professor’s table; but of the whole circle of science 
I had for some time studied only the article rose, 
whether in the Encyclopedia, the botanical books, or 
allthe gardener’s calendars that I could meet with. 
You shail learn presently what led me to this study, 
and why it was that my window was always open, 
even during the coldest days. All this was connec- 
ted with the passion by which I was possessed, and 
which was become my sole and continual thought. 
I could not well say at this moment how my lectures 
got on, but this I know, that more than once I have 
said, ‘Amelia,’ instead of ‘philosophy.’ 

“It was the name of my beauty—in fact, of the 
beauty of the university, Mademoiselle de Belmont. 
Her father, a distinguished officer, had died on the 
field of battle. She occupied with her mother a large 
and handsome house in the street in which I lived on 
the same side, and a few doors distant. This mo- 
ther, wise and prudent, obliged by circumstances to 


inhabit a city filled with young students from all parts, 


and having so charming a daughter, never suffered 
her a moment from hersight, either in or out of doors. 
But the good lady passionately loved company and 
cards; and to reconcile her tastes with her duties, 
she carried Amelia with her to all the assemblies of 
dowagers, professors’ wives, canonesses, &c. where 
the poor girl ennuted herself to death with hemming 


| or knitting beside her mother’s card-table. But you 


ought to have been informed, that no student, indeed 
no man under fifty, was admitted. I had then but 
little chance of conveying my sentiments to Amelia. 
I am sure, however, that any other than myself would 
have discovered this chance; but I was a perfect no- 
vice in gallantry; and, until the moment when I im- 
bibed this passion from Amelia’s beautiful dark eyes, 
mine, haying been always fixed upon volumes of La- 
tin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, &c. &c. understood 
nothing at all of the language of the heart. It was 
at an old Jady’s, to whom [| was introduced, that I 
became acquainted with Amelia; my destiny led me 
to her house on the evening of her assembly, she re- 
ceived me—I saw Mademoiselle de Belmont, and 


fire on my heart. The mother frowned at the sight 
of a well-looking young man; but my timid, grave, 
and perhaps somewhat pedantic air, reassured her. 


|| There were a few other young persons—daughter 


worked for it formerly; but at the moment it came to || 


able to offer one rose to my mother.’ 


from that instant her image was engraved in lines of 


and nieces of the lady of the mansion. It was sum- 
mer—they obtained permission to walk in the gar- 
den, under the windows of the saloon, and the eyes 
of their mammas. I foliowed them; and, without da- 
ring to address a word to my fair one, caught each 
that fell from her lips. : 


“**Amelia,’ said a pretty little laughing espieg/e, 
‘how many of your favourites are condemned to death 
this winter?’ ‘Not one,’ replied she; ‘I renounce 
them—their education is too troublesome and too 
ungrateful a task, and I begin to think I know noth- 
ing about 

“T assumed sufficient resolution to ask the expla- 
nation of this question and answer; she gave it to 
ine. ‘You have just learned that I am passi: nately 
fond of roses; it is an hereditary taste; my mother is 
still fonder of them than I am. Since I was able to 
think of any thing, I have had the greatest wish to 
offer her a rose-tree in blow—as a new year’s, gift— 
the first of January. I have never succeeded. Every 
year I have puta quantity of rose-trees into vases; 
the greater number perished; and I have never been 
So little did I 
know of the culture of flowers, as to be perfectly ig- 
norant that it was possible to have roses in winter; 
but from the moment I understood that it might be, 
without a miracle, and that incessant attention only 
was necessary, I promised myself, that this year, the 
first of January, should not pass without Amelia’s 
offering her mother a rose-tree in blow. We re- 
turned to the saloon—so close was I on the watch, 
that I heard her ask my name in a whisper. Her 
companions answered, ‘I know him only by reputa- 
tion; they say he is an author; and so learned, that 
he is already a professor.’ ‘I should never have 
guessed it,’ said Amelia; ‘he seems neither vain hor 
pedantic.’ How thankful was | for this reputation! 
Next morning | went toa gardener, and ordered fifty 
rose-trees of different months to be put in vases. ‘It 
must be singular ill fortune,’ thought I, ‘if, among 
this number, one at least does not flower.’ On leav- 
ing the gardener I went to my bookseller’s—pur- 
chased some works on flowers, and returned home 
fuil of hope. I intended to accompany my rose-tree 
with a fine letter, in which I should request to be 
permitted to visit Madame de Belmont, in order to 
teach her daughter the art of having roses in winter; 
the agreeable lesson, andthe charming scholar, were 
to me much pleasanter themes than those of my 
philosophical leetures. I built on all this the pretti- 
est romance possible; my milk-pail had not yet got. 
on so far as Parrette’s, she helc it on her head; and 
my rose was not yet transplanted into its vase, but I 
saw ital] in blow. Inthe meantime, 1 was happy 
only in imagination; I no longer saw Amelia; they 
ceased to-invite me to the dowager parties, and she 
was not allowed to mix in those of young people. I 
must then be restricted, until my introducer was in 
a state of presentation, toseeing her every evening 
pass by with her mother, as they went to their par- 
ties. Happily for me, Madame de Belmont was such 
a coward in a carriage, that she preferred walking 
when it was possible. I knew the hour at which 
they were in the habit of leaving h»me; I learned to 
distinguish the sound of the bell of their gate from 
that of all'the others of the quarter; my window, on 


the ground floor was always open; at the moment I 
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culty; something fell from it at my feet, which I me- 
chanicaliy took up and put in my pocket without look- 

ing at, so much was I absorbed in anxiety for the re- 
suscitation. I rubbed him with all my strength; I 
grew more and more impatient for tbe return of Ca- 
therine. She came with a small phial in her hand, 
calling out in her usual manner, ‘ Here sir, here’s | 
the medicine. I never opened my mouth about it to : 
Amelia; I pity her enough without 
that. 

** * What is all this, Catherine? where have you ; 
seen Mademoiselle Amelia? and what is her afilic- 
tion if she does not know of her favorite’s death?’ 
Oh, sir, this is a terrible day for the poor young la- 
} dy. - She was at the end of the street searching for 

a ring which she had lost, and it was no trifle, but 
the ring that her father had got as a present from 
the emperor, and worth, they say, more ducats than 
I have hairs on my head. Her mother lent it to her 
to-day for the party; she has lost it, she knows nei- 
ther how nor where, and nevcr missed it till she 
drew off her glove atsupper. And, poor soul! the 
glove was on again ina minute, for fear it should be 
seen that the ring was wanting, and she had slipped 
out to search for it along the street, but she has found 
nothing.’ 

‘+ It struck me, that the substance that had fallen 
from the sheep’s collar had the form of a ring—could 
it possibly be! I looked at it; and judge of my joy, 
it was Madame de Belmont’s ring, and really very 
beautiful and costly. A secret presentiment whis- 
pered to me that this was a better means of presen- 
tation than the rose-tree. I pressed the precious 
ring to my heart, and to my lips; assured myself the 
sheep was really dead; and, leaving him stretched 
near the devastated rose-trees, I ran into the street, 
dismissed those who were seeking in vain, and sta- 
tioned myself at my door to await the return of my 
neighbors. I saw froma distancethe flambeau that 
preceded them, quickly distinguished their voices, 
and comprehended. by them, that Amelia had con- 
fessed her misfortune. The mother scolded bitter- 
ly, the daughter wept, and said, ‘ Perhaps it may be 
found.’ ‘ Oh yes, perhaps,’ replied the mother with 
irritation—* it is too rich a prize for him who finds it; 
the emperor gave it to your deceased father on the 
field when he saved his life; he set more value on it. 
than all that he possessed besides, and now you have 
thus flung it away; but the fault is mine for havin 


heard their gate unclose, I snatched up some volume’ 
which was often turned upside down, stationed my- 
self at the window, as if profoundly occupied with 
my study, and thus, almost every day, saw for an in- 
stant the lovely girl, and this instant was sufficient 
to attach me to her still more deeply. The elegant 
simplicity of her dress; her rich, dark hair wreathed 
round her head, and falling in ringlets on her fore- 
head; her slight and graceful figure; her step at once 
light and commanding; the fairy foot that the care 
of uarding the snowy robe rendered visible, infla- 
med my admiration; while her dignified and compo- 
sed manner, her attention to her mother, and the af- 
fability with which she saluted her inferiors, touched 
my heart yet more. I began, too, to fancy, that li- 
mited as were my opportunities of attracting her 
notice, I was not entirely indifferent to her. For ex- 
ample, on leaving home, she usually crossed to the 
opposite side of the street; for, had she crossed close 
to my windows, she guessed that, intently occupied as 
I chose to appear, I could not well raise my eyes from 
my book; then, as she came near my house, there 
was always something to say, in rather a louder tone, 
as, ‘Take care, mamma; lean heavier on me; do you 
feel cold?’ I then raised my eyes, looked at her, sa- ||! 
luted her, and generally encountered the transient|| peared, but remained present to my heart. I could 
lance of my divinity, who, with a blush, lowered || neither close my window nor cease to Jook at the ba- 
fer eyes, andreturned my salute. The mother, all|| roness’s hotel, as if 1 could see Ameliathrough the 
enveloped in cloaks and hoods, saw nothing. I saw|| walls; I remained there till all objects were fadin 
every thing—and surrendered my heart. A slight||into obscurity. The approach of night, and the fros- 
circumstance augmented my hopes. I had published || tiness of the air, brought to my recollection that the 
‘An abridgment of Practical Philosophy.’ It was||Trose-tree was still on the peristyle; never had it been 
an extract from my course of lectures—was success- || 80 precious to me; I hastened to it; and scarcely was 
ful, and the edition was sold. I in the anti-chamber, when | heard a singular noise, 
My bookseller, aware that I had some copies re-|| like that of an animal browsing, and tinkling its bells. 
maining, came to beg one for a customer of his, who || 1 trembled, I flew, and I had the grief to find a sheep 
was extremely anxious to get it; and he named Ma-|/ quietly fixed beside my rose-trees, of which it was 
demoiselle Amelia de Belmont. -I actually blushed || waking its evening repast with no slight avidity. | 
with pleasure; to conceal my embarrassment, [Jaugh-|| “1 caught up the first thing in my way; it was a 
ingly inquired, what coulda girl of her age want with|| heavy cane. 1 wished to drive away the glutton- 
so serious a work? ‘To read ‘it, sir—doubtless,” || ous beast; alas! it was too late; he had just bitten off 
replied the bookseller. ‘‘ Mademoiselle Amelia does the beautiful branch of buds; he swallowed them one 
not resemble the generality of young ladies; she pre-|| after another; and in spite of the gloom, I could see. 
fers useful to amusing books.’ He then mentioned || half out of his mouth, the finest of them all, which, 
the names of several that he had lately sent to her;|| @ moment, was champed liketherest. I was nei- 
and they gave me a high opinion of her taste. ‘* From|| ther ill-tempered nor violent; but at this sight I was 
her impatience for your book,” added he, **I can an-|| 20 longer master of myself. Without well knowing 
swer for it, that it will be perused with great plea-|| What 1 did, I discharged a blow of my cane on the 
sure; more than ten messages have been sent, at last || animal and stretched it at my feet. No sooner did 
I promised it for to-morrow, and I beg of you to en-||1 perceive it motionless, than I repented of havin 


Amelia's mother had been slightly indisposed; | 
for eight days she had not left the house, and, con- 
‘sequently, I had not seen my fair one. On the first 
morning I had observed the physician going in; un- 
easy for her, I contrived to cross his way, questioned 
him and was comforted. J afterwards learned that 
the old. lady had recovered, and was to make her 
appearance abroad on this day, at a grand gala given 
by a baroness, who lived at the end of the street. I 
was then certain to see Amelia pass by, and eight 
days of privation had enhanced that thought; I am 
sure Madame de Belmont did not look to this party 
with as much impatience as I did. She was always 
one of the first—it had scarcely" struck five when I 
heard the bell of her gate. I took up a book—there 
was | at my post, and presently I saw Amelia ap- 
pear, dazzling with dress and beauty, as she gave her 
arm to her mother; never yet had the brilliancy of 
her figure so struck me: this time there was no occa- 
sion for her to speak to catch my eyes; they were fix- 
ed on her, but hers were bent down; however, she 
guessed that I was there, for she passed slowly to 
prolong my happiness. I followed her with my gaze, 
until she entered the house; then only she turned her 
head for a second; the door was shut, and she disap- 


trusted you with it. 


able me to keep my word.” 


learn to know me. 


“October arrived, and with it my fifty vases of 
rose-trees; for which, of course, they made me pay 
what they choose; and I was as delighted to count 


them in my room, as 4 miser would his sacks of gold. 


They all looked rather languishing, but then it was 
because they lad not yet reconciled themselves to|} 
I read all that was ever written on 


the new earth. 
she culture of the roses, with much more attention 


then I had formerly read my old philosophers; and | 
ended as wiseas I began. . 


“The death of the greater number of my eleves, 


however, soon lightened my labour; more than half 


of them never struck root: | flung them into the fire. 
A fourth part of those that remained, after unfolding 
some little leaves, stopped there. Thus withered 
‘my hopes; and the more care I took of my invalids— 
the more I hawked them from window to window, 
the worse they grew. At last one ofthem, and but 
one, promised to reward my trouble—thickly cover- 
_ed with leaves, it formed a handsome bush, from the 
middle of which sprang out a fiue, vigorous branch, 
crowded with six beautiful buds that got no collar— 
_ grew, enlarged, and even discovered, through their 
calices, a slight rose tint. 
_ * Onthe twenty-seventh of November, aday which 
_T can never forget, the sun rose in a] its brilliance; | 
thanked my stars, and hastencd to place my rose- 
tree, and such of its companions as yet survived, on 
a peristyle in the court. , I then dined and drank to 
the health of my rose, and returned to take my sta- 
tion in my window, with a quicker.throbbing of the 
‘beart. 


I thrilled with joy, as I 
gave the volumes, at the idea that Amelia would read 


and approve of my sentiments, and that she would 


the adorer of the gentle Amelia? 


her. 
is mischief here. 


sheep has been browsing on my rose trees, and I 
have punished it. 

‘s She soon came in withthe lantern in her hand. 
* Tt is not one of our sheep,” said she; “ I have just 
come from them, the stable gate is shut, and they 
are all within. Oh, blessed saints! blessed saints! 
what do! see!” exclaimed she when near; ‘* it is the 
pet sheep of our neighbour Mademviselle Amelia de 
Belmont. Poor Robin! what bad Juck brought you 
here? Oh! how sorry she will be!” I nearly drop- 
ped;down beside Robin. “ Of Mademoiselle Amelia?” 
said I, in a trembliug voice; ‘has she actually a 
sheep?? Oh! no, she has none at this moment—but 
that which lies there:—she loved it as herself—see 
the collar that she worked for it with her own hands.’ 
I bent to look at it. It was of red leather, orna- 
mented with little bells; and she had embroidered 
on it in gold thread—* Robin belongs to Amelia de- 
Belmont; she loves him, and begs that he may be 
restored to her.’ * What will she think of the bar- 
barian who killed himin a fit of passion; the vice 
that she most detests? She is right, it has been fa- 


||talto him. Yet if he should be only stunned by the}|. 


blow: Catherine! run, ask for some aether, or eau 
devie,or hartshorn—run, Catherine, run.’ 7 
** Catherine set off: I tried to make it open its 
‘mouth; my rose-bud was’ still between its hetmeti- 
cally-sealed teeth; perhaps the collar pressed it; in 


killed a creature unconscious of the mischief it had 
done; was this worthy of the professor of phylosophy, 
But thus to eat 
up my rose-tree, my only hope to get admittance to 
‘* Catherine,” said I, “ bring your light; there 
You left the stable door open— 
that of the court was also unclosed—-one of your 


For some time back you have 
seemed quite bewildered.’ I heard all this as I fol- 
lowed at some paces behind them; they reached home, 
and I had the cruelty to prolong, for some moments 
more, Amelia's mortification. [ intended that the 
treasure should procure me the entree of their dwell- 
ing, and I waited till they got up stairs. I then had 
myself announced as the bearer of good news; I was 
introduced, and respectfully presented the ring to 
Madame de Belmont, and how delighted seemed 
Amelia! and how beautifully she brightened inher 
Joy, not alone that the ring was found, but that I was 
the finder! She cast herself on her mother’s bosom, 
and turning on me her eyes, humid with tears, though 
beaming with pleasure, she clasped her hands ex- © 
claiming, Oh, sir, what obligation, what gratitude 
do we not owe to you!’ 

Ah, Mademoiselle!’ returned I,‘ you know not to 
whom you address the term gratitude.’ ‘To one 
who has conferred on me a great pleasure,’ said she. 
‘To one who has caused you a serious pain—to the 
killer of Robin.’ | 

«You, sir?—I cannot credit it—why should you do 
so? youare not so cruel.’ . 

‘©¢No, but [amso unfortunate. It was in open- 
ing his collar, which I have also brought to you, 
that your ring fellon the ground. You promised a 
great recompense to him who should findit; I dare 
tosolicit that recompense; grant me my pardon for 
Robin’s death.’ 

* And I, sir, I thank you for it,’ exclaimed the mo- 
ther; ‘I never could endure that animal; it took up 
Amelia’s entire time, and wearied me out of all pa- 
tience with its bleating; if you had not killed it hea- 


ven knows where it might have carried my diamond. 


But how did it get entangled in thecollar? Amelia, 


fact the throat was swelled. 1 got it off with ditti-| 


pray explain all this.’ 
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‘** Amelia’s heart was agitated; she was as much 
gtieved that it was | who had killed Robin, as that 
he was dead. ‘ Poor Robin,’ said she drying a tear, 
‘he was too fond of running out; before leaving home, 
I had put on his collar, that he might not be lost— 
he had always been brought back tome. The ring 
must have slipped under his collar. I hastily drew 
on my glove, and never missed it till T was at supper.’ 

‘** What good luck it was that he went straight 
to this gentleman’s! observed the mother. 

“* Ves—for you,’ said Amelia; ‘ he was cruelly 
received—was it such acrime, sit, to enter your 
door?’ 

“¢* Tt was night,’ I replied; ‘I could not distinguish 
the collar, and I learned, when too late, that the ani- 
inal belonged to you.’ 

«*Thank heaven, then, you did not know it!’ cried 
the mother, ‘or where would have been my ring?’ 

‘It is necessary, at least,’ said Amelia with emo- 
tion, ‘that I should learn how my favourite could 
have so cruelly chagrined you.’ 

“Oh, Mademoiselle, he had devoured my hope, 


- my happiness, a superb rose-tree about to blow, that 


I had been long watching, and intended to present 
to—to—a person on new-year’s day.’ Amelia smiled 
blushed, extended her lovely hand toward me, and 
murmured—‘All is pardoned.’ ‘If it had eaten upa 
rose-tree about to blow, cried out Madame de Bel- 
mont, it deserved a thousand deaths. I would give 
twenty sheep for a rose-tree in blow.” ‘And I am 
much mistaken,’ said Amelia, with the sweetest nai- 
vete, ‘if this very rose-tree was not intended for you.’ 
‘Fur me? you have lost your senses, child; I have not 
the honour of knowing the gentleman.’ ‘But he 
knows your fondness for roses; I mentioned it one 
day before him, the only time I ever met him, at Ma- 
dame de S’s. Is it not true, sir, that my unfortunate 
favourite had eaten up my mother’s rose-tree?’ I ac- 
knowledged it, and I related the course of education 
of my fifty rose-trees. 

‘Madame de Belmont laughed heartily, and said, 
‘she owed me a double obligation.’ ‘Mademoiselle 
Amelia has given me my recompense for the dia- 
mond,’ said*l to her; ‘I claim yours also, madam.’—— 
‘Ask, sir.’ ‘Permission to pay my respects some- 
times to you.’» ‘Granted,’ replied she, gayly. I kiss- 
ed her hand respectfully, that of her daughter ten- 
derly, and withdrew. But I returned next day, and 
every day. I was received with a kindness that each 
visit increased. I was looked on as one of the fami- 
ly. It was I who now gave my arm to Madame de 
Belmont to conduct her to the evening parties; she 
presented me as her friend, and they were no longer 
dull to her daughter. New-year’s day arrived. | 
had gone, the evening before, to a sheepfold in the 
vicinity, to purchase a lamb similar to that I had 
killed. I collected from the different hot-houses all 
the flowering rose-trees I could find; the finest of 
them was for Madame de Belmont; and the roses of 
the others were wreathed in a garland round the 
fleecy neck of the lamb. In the evening I went to 
my neighbours with my presents. ‘Robin and the 
rose-trees:are restored to life,’ said I, in offering my 
homage, which was received with sensibility and 
gratefulness. ‘I also should like to give you a new- 
year’s gift, said Madame de Belmont to me, ‘if I but 
knew what you would best like.’ ‘What I best like 
—ah, if I only dared to tell you!’ ‘If it should chance 
now to be my daughter.’ [ fell at her feet, and.so 
did Amelia. ‘Well,’ said the kind parent, ‘there 
then are your new-year's gifts ready found; Amelia 
gives you her heart, and I give you her hand.’ She 
iook the rose-wreath from off the lamb, and twined 
it round our united hands. And. my Amelia,” con- 
tinued the old professor, as he finished his anecdote, 
passing an arm round his companion as she sat beside 
him, “my Amelia is still to my eyes as beautiful,.and 
to my heart as dear, as on the day when our hands 
were bound together with a chain of flowers.” 


GENTILITY, | 
A real gentleman may be known by the modula- 
tiens of his voice, more decidedly, than by any other 
quality which the mere nerves recognize. A rope 
dancer, and an actor, nay be capable of graceful ac- 
tion, but they may make known, by their ordinary 


tones, that they are, or are not gentlemen. We have 
had opportunity to consider this subject in relation to 
several different nations in Europe, and in various 
classes of society, at home and abroad. We have 
seen the low man often disclose himself under the 
drapery of office, the vanity of wealth, and the glory 
of learning. We have seen many persons, whom 
accident, or talent had raised to distinction who have 
disclosed, by their voices, that they were mot gentle- 
men; but we have also discerned, in comparatively 
retired life, and among humble pretensions, tones 
which disclosed that elegant refinement, and genuine 
delicacy, which natu¢e no more intended fur the pa- 
lace, than for the cottage. 


DESUL'TORY SKETCHES. 


(For the Philadelphia Album. | 
THE DEATH OF THE YOUNG. 


“Oh! who that sees the vermeil cheek grow day by day more 
init Dect form to shrink before the summer’s gentlest 
But thinks of Him, the Mighty one by whom the blow was 
As it the fairest flowers of earth were early pluck’d for heaven!” 


Forcet Me Nor. 


In the whole circle of languages, there can be no 
word found which throws such a chill over the fee- 
lings—such a shadow over existence-—as does the 
word death!-—and certainly there is none, with which 
is associated the idea of so much, and such irremedi- 
less evil. From it the Philosopher shrinks back:— 
the mere believer in creeds trembles when he is com- 
pelled to dwell upon it,—and it requires (we say it 
with reverence,) a faith which reaches beyond the 
veil of mortality which has a hold on an existence in 
a brighter and better sky, to enable any one to con- 
template it with the least degree of composure.— 
Death wherever it is met, is revolting and dreadful. 
From the most imperfect of the Creator’s works, up 
to his most noble one, the creature man; upon what- 
ever it fixes, itis attended by change, dissolution, 
and ruin. Weenvy not the stoical insensibility of 
that man, who can without a sentiment of regret, see 
the sweet flowers of spring perishing, and the roses 
which but yesterday were so fresh, and beautiful, 
to day scattering their leaves withered and faded:—- 
who can see without an emotion of sadness, the rich 
verdure which sprung in the footsteos of May, and 
covered the branches of the forest, when the breath 
of spring came over it; wandering in the-chill October 
gale, or choking the eddies of tlre stream down which 
they are now floating, but over which they so lately 
danced lightly as the silver moonbeams threw their 
dark shadows on the mirrowed flood below. For 
ourselves the ever varying seasons point out the lapse 
of time, and the destiny of man, too strikingly to be 
unheeded, or overlooked: and while in the morning 
of life we delight to revel in sunshine and flowers, 
we would not forget.that like the dreams of our 
youthful slumbers, the hopes, and the joys of life, are 
as fleeting as the blossoms that grace the opening 
spring, 

It is but a few years since I knew the young and 
fascinating Emma Dennison. She was not beautiful, 
and yet very beautiful. If you sought for the striet 
regularity_of features, which abstract reasoners as- 
sure us is necessary to constitute beauty, it could not 
be found—hers were not the charms which like the 
dazzling glance of the meteor strike the eye sudden- 
ly, and whose brilliance as quickly passes away; but 
there was no one who knew her; who had seen her 
intelligent countenance lighted with animation, and 
smiles, and spent any time in her society, that did not 
admire and love her. Her form was faultless, her 
manners and motions, graceful, and unconstrained, 
and her eyes those windows of the soul, dark, . pene- 
trating, and eloquent, told only of the purest and 
holiest emotions, and their information was correct. 
Free from every species of affectation, she scorned 
deceit; and her feeling heart rejoiced in spreading 
tne sunshine of Jife over the pathway of human exis- 
tence; and to add to the happiness of those around 
her, wasa source of the sweetest satisfaction. Em- 


ma was eighteen; the delight and ornament of a large 


circle of endeared friends—her mind was well infor- 
med——her memory, stored with useful knowledge— 
unaffected and undissembled piety cast its hallowed 
charm over every action—and the pure air of herna- 
tive hills was not more free and active than her be- 
nevolence, and the balmy breath of May, not more 
grateful and cheering than her smiles. Emma was 
a young lady exactly adapted to please a man of 
sense, and while her innocence, loveliness, and worth, 
procured her many admirers, she scorned the arts of 
the coquette; the ridiculous and unwomanly gratifi- 
cation of having it said that she had made another 
conquest, never induced herto allow a suitor to lan- 
guish around her, after a declaration had put it inher 
power to let him know frankly what he had to hope. 

There are some young ladies upon whom wealth 

has been profusely bestowed, who unfortunately for 
their happiness are unable to ascertain whether it is 
their money, or themselves, which is the object most 
in request by their suitors. But Emma suffered -no 
distressing apprehensions of that kind. Her father, 
a soldier of the revolution, could indeed boast his 
wealth, but that consisted in an unspotted reputation, 
and his lovely daughter. Money in the funds he had 
none; and he suffered no wakeful nights, lest bank 
and insurance companies, should prove to be bottom- 
edon moonshine. In his neat little cottage in the 
country, removed from the din and bustle of the city, 
he and his amiable daughter spent their days in con- 
tentment and peace, beloved and respected by all; 
and the little piece of ground which he successfully 
cultivated, secured him: competence and health, for 
the sleep of the labouring man is sweet. 
Emma’s mother had many years before gone to 
heaven, and often did her father dwell witha kind of 
rapture on the time when he should again meet her 
in the skies;—yet when he saw the tears which suf- 
fused the speaking eyes of his daughter, he clasped 
her to his bosom, kissed away her tears, and for her 
sake felt himself reconciled to life. When the labour 
of the day was past, and the evenings of summer's 
sweet prime, came in all their brightness and calm- 
ness, with his Emina leaning on his arm, he would 
seat himself beneath the sweet briar and honeysuc- 
kle bower which her fair hands had planted, and the 
tender boughs of which she had trained; and there 
listen while she read to him, or what he liked equally 
well, sung some of those delicious airs, in which her 
sweet voice rivalled that of the gay nightingale which 
from the elm top chanted his evening song; and in 
soft melody and pensive sadness, those of the wood 
robin, which from the neighboring thicket poured his 
rich notes, now rising, now sinking, and seeming to 
die away in a flood of harmony. __ 

Among those who loved and admired the fair Em- 
ma; who saw and prized the deep sensibility of the 
heart, and the varied treasures of her mind, as they 
deserved; and who considered the innocence and love- 
liness of the charming girl as asufficient guarantee 
of domestic bliss; was Edwin Somerville, the son of 
a respectable farmer in the vicinity. They had been 
acquainted with eachother from their childhood; their 
affection therefore had nothing singular or romantic 
about it, but it was deep, pure, and fervent;—it was of 
the kind which “grew with their growth and stregth- 
ened with their strength.” Young Somerville was 
not rich, yet he was possessed of a decent property, 
and accustomed as he was to habits of industry, and 
business, he might reasonably hope to make additions 
to his patrimonial estate. When Edwin avowed his 
love, and with all the eloquence of ingenuous youth, 
plead the warmth and sincerity of his affection, and 
requested her to share his fortunes whatever they 
might be; there was no false delicacy to prevent her 
acknowledging the value she set upon the offer he 
had made, or her willingness to be his for weal or for 
woe; yet she hesitated:-—her father; could she part 
fromihim—could he spare his. Emma;—she could not 
think of it for a moment, and so she frankly told Ed- 
win. 

“My dear Emma,” said Somerville and he ciasped 
her to his heart as he said so; ‘if I could have be- 
lieved that you would be willing to leave your fath- 
er in his present situation, it would have lessened 
very much the opinion I have so long entertained 


of you. Ihave no wish to separate you from him; 
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my house is his, when you become mine; and I hope 
I shall vie with you in bestowing upon him that care 
and attention which age andinfirmity have rendered 
necessary.” 

At that moment Edwin appeared dearer to his 
Emma than he had ever before; and before they 


separated their vows of mutual love were exchaged || 


in the presence of high heaven: and the happy Edwin 


sealed them on the lips of the innocent and blushing! 


maiden. But the decrees of heaven are dark and 
mysterious, and mortals, presumptuous erring mortals 
are prone to arraign the governor of the universe, 
if there is any thing which thwarts their hopes, or 
their wishes. Youth, and beauty, and loveliness 
they would have endure forever—such a being as 
Emma would be made immortal. 

Alas; how often is it otherwise than what the fond 
hopes of ‘mortals would direct. While Emma was 
thus in the midst of her brightest hopes for the future 
and loved by all;—while the present was lighted up 
with joy, and the prospect for the future was still 
fairer;—a change which struck at fhe root of all her 
earthly hopes of happiness came over her, and she 
faded like the rose of spring, when plucked from its 
parent stem, and its leaves are seattered by the rude 
blast, pale and withered, to be trampled upon and for. 
gotten. ‘There was the hectic flush on her cheek— 
there was her emaciated frame—and there was the 
unearthly brilliance of her dark eye; which, when 
such as hers, marks the insiduous and fell disease 
which yearly sinks so much youth and loveliness to a 
premature gave with more distressing certainly than 
perhaps any other semptom; all combined to prove 
that her days were numbered. 

“Ohmy Emma, willingly wouldI die for thee!” 
would her father say toher, as he witnessed his 
daughter sinking; and notwithstanding a murmur 
never escaped her lips, saw the tears which distres- 
sing pain forced from her eyes. I saw her often, for 

she was my intinate, my endeared friend. Medical 
aid was evidently in vain, and when I urged upon her 
the necessity of a voyage to the south, as the onl 
probable means of restoring her to health, she declin- 
ed; and with asmile, said, as she pointed to the dark 
cypresses which waved in the church yard, and which 
were visible from her window:——*Uuder those trees, 
and by the side of my mother I wish to sleep.” 

Edwin frequently visited her, and once when he 
came I was present. Emma was not then wholly 
confined to her bed, and was sitting in an easy chair. 
Close by her side, the soft air of a bright June morn- 
ing was blowing through an opened window, around 
which the tall sweet briar, clustered with its multi- 
tude of flowers; and the emblem of innocence, the 
white damask, was seen mingling its spotless blos- 
soms, with the blushing tints of the former. When 
Edwin entered, Emma rose and flung her arms around 
his neck, and a sweet smile lighted up her pale, but 
expressive countenance as she welcomed him; yet 
Edwin was unable to control his feelings, and as he 
tenderly kissed her, the tear dropped upon her cheek. 
Emma noticed his agitation. 

“*Edwin,” said she, “I have long fondly believed 
you loved-me.and sincerely wished my happiness.” 

‘Most certainly I do,” he replied, ‘can my Emma 
doubt my affection for her?” 

“Oh no,” answered Emma, ‘but why then will 
you distress me with your tears, when I shall soon 
be happier than even your love could ever make me.” 

Edwin answered only with his tears. | 

A few more days passed away. and the spirit o 
the lovely Emina, joined her sainted mother in a 
world, where there is no more death; and where all 
tears are wiped away. 

I saw her when shrouded for the grave, pale as the 
fine muslin dress which covered her limbs; yet the 
sweet. smile which spoke of heaven at the moment of 
dissolution, still lingered on her features, and threw 

- aray of light over the gloom and chillness of the 
tomb. I saw her when borne with weeping and 
tears, and followed by a long train of the young and 
the beautiful, she was carried to the church yard:— 
and while the multitude stood around,the venerable 
servant of God who had administered to her the con- 
solations of religion during her illness, read the so- 


hour of sudness and mourning. Emma's father stood 
by the coffin—his long white locks floating loosely on 
his shoulders, and his tearful eye seeming again to 
say ‘OU iy daughter; would that I could have died 
for thee!” Edwin too was there; but he wept not. 
The strong lines of his manly brow, and hjs fixed 
eye, told that the anguish of the conflicting emotions 
within, was too deep for tears. A light breeze was 
gently waving the tall elms that stood around the 
sacred enclosure, and as it sighed through the de- 
pending branches of the cluster of cypresses that 
oversliadowed the spot where we stood, one might 
have been pardoned for fancying its aerial music to be 
the soft requiem sung by departed spirits over the 
lifeless body of Emma. 

On the dark coffin lid was placed a wreath woven 
of her favorite white roses, and the green twigs of 
the cypress; a’beautiful emblem of the purity, and 
fate of her who slumbered beneath:--and when she 
was laid in the lone and narrow house——when the 
green turfs were softly laid over a bosom which again 
was never to know care or pain—the wreath was 
= on the hallowed mound, there to wither. and 
ade. 

With slow step, and saddened feelings, the multi- 
tude left the burial ground, and in a short time the 
accustomed silence of the place reigned unbroken. 
One individual alone remained, and that one was Ed- 
win; and the moon when it rose, and through the 
leafy branches flung its quivering rays over the mar- 
ble tablets which affectionate hands had placed gto 
perpetuate the memory of the dead, saw him still 
there, motionless as a statue, and filled with absorb- 
ing grief. A sister, young and affectionate, sought 
him there, took his hand, and led him unresistingly 
away. 

Business called me to a distant part of the coun- 
try, and years passed before I was able to visit the 
dear home of my youth. . Among the numerous 
friends I there met, was Edwin Somerville; but he 
was a lone man; his affection for Emma wastoo deep 


y ||seated to admit a second love; and though engaged 


in the active business of life, he spoke not of her 
without tears. A beautiful willow which he had 
planted, hung its drooping branches over the marble 
urn which marked the place where reposed the dust 
of one of the most amiahle apd lovely of her sex; 
but who in the fresh and bright morning of life, had 
fallen, to add another proof of the melancholy truth, 
that'“death loves a shining mark.” W. G. 


THE CABINET. 


a temple; and a silver though fitful brook wails with 
a constant, yet not ungrateful dirgeat the foot of the 
hill on which the tomb is placed. I have stood there 
in those ardent years when our wishes knew no 
boundary, and our ambition no curb; yet, even then 
I would have changed my wildest vision of romance 
for that quiet grave, and the dreams of the distant 
Spirit whose relics reposed beneath it! 

To you who have gone with him through a jour- 
Ney that has, perchance, often wearied, and at times 
displeased you, the Author has now only to add his 
thanks and his farewell. He may scarcely ask you 
to pardon the failures which a greater ability might 
have shunned, and the errors which a more practised 
attention might not have incurred;—but forgive him 
at least, if at intervals he has paused from recital, to 
linger too long over reflection—forgive him, if his 
desire to mingle utility with interest has appeared 
to you, too frequent and unveiled; and believe, that 
if he ever meets you again, he will be neither forget- 
ful of his faults, nor ungrateful for your indulgence. 


A DIRGE. 
By McDona.p CLARKE. 


_ “Young————, a Midshipman‘on board one of our na- 
tional vessels, and the idol of the crew, died a few years since 
ofa fever, and was buried on the coast of Cuba. 


“FA level light was on the wave; 
The sundown lay like a gilded column; 
A boat rowed off to a fresh formed grave, 
While the voice of the minute gun was solemn, 
That splendid fall of fading light, 
That lay across the dark’ning water, 
Might turn Ambition’s cheek so white, 
She’d image Death’s triumphant daughter. 
Thus pass at last the pomps of life; 
Genius and Glory’s wild devotion; 
After their hour of gorgeous strife, 
Fade like the sundown on the ocean. 
The muffled dirk, the flag half-mast, | 
The sailor’s footstep weak and hurried; 
A wet glance to the dim coast cast, — 
Told that a favourite had been buried. 
One whose lone habits promised much; 
Whose calm eye, clenched lip, thoughtful manner, 
Said sworded decks would shrink from such, 
Before his nailed and naked banner! 
The violent wave, the blazing cloud, ° 
That lighted darkness to the ocean; 
- The surge that crossed the shrieking shroud, 
Where shadows of his heart’s emotion. 
He died not as he wished to die, ; 
With danger, carnage, victory round him, 
His nation’s standard soaring high, 
And the foe’s—it never bound him.” 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


The foilowing extract is beautiful. 


ALGERNON MORDAUNT. 
by the author of Pelham. 


But for Him, the husband and the father, whose 
trials through this wrong world I have pourtrayed— 
for him let there be neither murmurs at the blind- 
ness of fate, nor sorrow at the darkness of his doom. 
Better that the lofty and bright spirit should pass 
away before the petty business of life had bowed it, 
or the sordid mists of this low earth breathed a sha- 
dow onits lustre? Who would have asked that spir- 
it to have struggled on for years, in the intrigues— 
the hopes—the objects of meaner souls? Who 
would have desired that the heavenward and impa- 
tient heart, should have grown inured to the chains 
and toil of this enslaved state, or hardened into the 
callousness of age? Nor would weclaim the vul- 
gar pittance of compassion for a lot which is exalted 
above regret! Pity is for our weaknesses—to our 
weaknesses only be it given. It is the aliment of 
love—it is the wages of ambition—it is the rightful 
heritage of error! But why should pity be enter- 
tained for the soul which never fell? —for the courage 
which never quailed?—for the majesty never hum- 
bled?—for the wisdom which, from the rough things 
of the common world, raised an empire above earth 
and destiny‘ —for the stormy life?—it was a triumph! 
——for the early death?—-it was an immortality! 

I have stood beside Mordaunt’s tomb; his will had 
directed that he should sleep not in the vaults of his 
haughty line—and his last dwelling is surroundell by 
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Literary Distincticn. We have often marvelled at the 
causes which have tended to render individuals distinguished 
in the literary world. Power of mind or depth of erudition, 
are not always appreciated as they should be—rather the pe- 
culiar taste and tone of the times, or an adroitness of manage- 
mentin him who thirsts after reputation, are the prevailing 
and predominant causes of fame. For example, how infinite- 
ly superior inv real intellect are the writings of Charles Brock- 
den Brown when contrasted with those of Cooper, and yet 
how unequal the fame of the two authors. Brown’s writings 
evidently embody as much metaphysical reasoning, facility of 
invention and knowledge of human character as those of any 
other American author; yet how much more popular are the 
works of Washington [rving, and how much less real mind 
is exemplified in their composition, Noone can entertain 
mere real and undisguised admiration for the exceedingly 
clear and beautiful style of Irving, than we do; but that he isa 
writer of extraordinary power, or that he is a man of abua- 
dant genius, we certainly entertain many doubts. His histo- 
ry of Columbus, although a master-piece of pure composition, 
and embracing several admirable portraits and vivid sketches, 
is in a measure unworthy of jts biographer, as it is of the il- 
lustrious character whose history it narrates. Yet Irving is 
at this moment considered the highest star in the galaxy of 
American authors. After Cooper the copy-rights of his pro- 
ductions will sell forthe most money. His productions are 
eagerly sought after the moment they issue from the press, 
and are lauded in every journal from Maine toGeorgia. Who 
that has perused the one or two chapters published in the 


men serrice which tie church had appointed for that a green and pleasant spot. The trees shadow it like||newspapers from his Chronicle of Granada can discover that 
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novelty of execution or power of delineation calculated to 
sustain a reputation so pre-eminent? We grant he is a 
pleasiug writer, a writer unexcelled in huimour when he so !n- 
clines, and one whose manner is beautiful and graceful; yet 
these are not eveu the principal requisites to win unbounded 
admiration, and to startle the reader with wonderful émana- 
tions of mind. It is, therefore, we say Washington Irving 
enjoys a reputation more than commensurate with his merits, 
and it is therefore, we add literary distinction it is not the meen 
of genius, but very frequently produced by peculiar tastes, 
powerful friendship or some inexplicable cause. Popular pre- 
judices and predilections are the most unaccountable of hu- 
man events, That, which in one individual has been the 
subject of obloquy and anathama, may in the course of time 
and under the revolution of circumstances, become in ano- 
ther the watchword o/ encomium., ° Look at Shelley and Ma- 
turin, What magnificent minds must these individuals have 
possessed.. How above the dross and dust of common life 
were their intellects. Yet the one was pointed at as the cold 
hearted skeptic, andthe other dragged on a miserable exis- 
tence in indigence and want. Literary distinction and the 
reward of that distinction, are in fact operated upon like all 
other products ofdestiny. As it frequently happens, the boast- 
ful and intriguing politician is elevated to wield the destines 
ofa powerful people, whilst the patriot and the man of real 
worth is struggling in vain for the good of his country; so in 
the literary world it frequently occurs that comparatively 
weak minds and weak productions are applauded, whilst those 
of extraordinary character and power are suffered to pass in- 
to unmerited oblivion. 4 


PELHAM AND THE DISOWNED. 


These productions are sharply censured in the last number 
of the American Monthly Magazine. The editor of that 
work pronounces Pelham a mere Corinthian Tom, and the ma- 
jor part of the novel to which his name gives title, to consist 
of “indefinite dialogues, small talk in drawing roums, pedan- 
tic quotations, shrecs and patches of French and Latin, and 
such bold and disjointed chat as is adapted to such an incon- 
gtuity of vice and folly.” This is a free country, and every 
editor has aright to the expression of his opinion, be it ever 
80 opposite to that of correct criticism and the general public. 
Pelham is nota perfect work, neither is its nominal hero re- 
presented as immaculate. There may be some occasional in- 
sipidity in the dialogue, and perhaps several of the chapters 
are tedious and wire-drawn. But that **the vaguenessof char- 
acter which the author is said to attach to most of the person- 
ages who figure, is perfectly consistent with the design he ap- 
pears to have contemplated, and that this design was nothing 
more than filling a few hundred pages with heterogeneous ma- 
terials, out of which, something like a regular story was to be 
formed;”—that these are truths in regard to Pelham, we shall 
take the liberty to contest. We deny that the object of the 
work is immoral, inany sense. It is true, the principal char- 
acter, and the one whose history imparts intense interest to the 
pages, is delineated as a master-spirit in mind, whilst, at the 
same time, his genius is coupled with a loose system of moral- 
ity. His crime asconnected with the destiny of Gertrnde 
Douglass, was one of the darkest character. As such the au- 
thor represented it, and entailed upon its perpetrator the most 
appalling punishment. We arenot familiar with any story in 
the English language, more powerfuily and beautifully writ- 
ten than that from the lips of Sir Reginald Granville. The 
follies of high life, as pourtrayed in this work, are, in a meas- 
ure, illustrative of human character. If,as the critic has ad- 
mitted, their repelling features are repulsive—and _} theye- 
ate loathing and disgust, are not these feelings calculated to 
attach the uninitiated to the domestic fireside and the social 
duties of hfe, rather than to fashionable indulgence? And if 
so, is not their delineation productive of benefit? After seve- 
ral other sweeping denunciations of censure, the writer in the 
Magazine continues :— 

“The principual, if not the entire interest of the tale, is evi- 
dently designed to be condensed into that portion of it which 
relates to the characters of Glanville, Tyrrell, Thornton and 
Pelham, and the connexion which they maintain to each other. 
Most of the other personages, the dialog ucs, the episodes, and 
the incidents ere merely supernumeraries, employed to fil] up 
vacancies, aud have no necessary relation tothe story. As for 
the passion of Pelham for Elien Glanville, it is just such a one 


as has been described by novel writers.and admired by novel 
readers, trom immemorial time.” | 


We grant you, good sir:—The principal male characters are 
the four you have enumerated, and the other personages are 
introduced merely as links to thechain. How else would you 
bavea fiction, butthat there be three or four principal characters? 


Certainly not that that each person mentioned be equally pro- \| 
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minent with the hero, and in such a degree as not to render the 
contrast of character properly distinct’ We should like to 
know what sort ofa novel that would be, in which supernume- 
raries and inferior characters are not introduced. They areas 
indispensable to a work of this kind as common sense is to 
criticism. The passion of Ellen Granville, too, is discovered 
to be composed of the same qualities, and issuing from the 
the same source as a thousand other passions heretofore de- 
scribed. Indeed! What sort of a passion would our ertiic 
have it—-that of a woman fora star, ora man for a lap-dog.— 
The words, too, in which this novel is written, may all be found 
in Johnson’s dictionary, and are the very words that intelligent 
people use in common conversation. There are not five ori- 
ginal words in the whole book. How remarkable! Whata 
discovery! In sober earnest, we are surprised at theilliberal, 
and to us it appears indiscriminate, manner in which censure 
is lavished upon the author of Pelham. The writer appears 
to have seated himself with a determination to go in direct op- 
position to every thing that has been before uttered upon the 
subject of this work. The eulogy of the London periodicals, and 
the encomiums of our own countrymen, appear but as spurs to 
goad on his bitterness of censure. Not one redeeming quality 
is found to save the book from the fiery ordeal of denunciation. 
Hear him in reference to Granville’s story:— 


‘Like all other loves described by novelists, theirs a®e sud- 
den, viclent, and in every thing just as they ought to be, There 
is nothing wonderful or peculiar in their affection. It begins’ 
without any perceptible or necessary reason, and conducts the 
parties to it, where we would naturally expect to leave them; 
in matrimonial felicity, and fer any purpose. connected with 
the narrative, might as well not have begun at all.” 

All the vengeance which Granville felt and exercised upon 
Tyrrel is attributed to, and visited upon the author of the 
work by this critic. ‘*As to Lord Guloseton,” says he, the 
author should have explained in a note or an appendix, his 
special reason for introducing that useless shadow into the so- 
ciety of the unreal mockeries of his book!” Indeed! should 
he not also have mentioned what was the name of theLord’ 
dog, how many horses he possessed, and whether he had rings? 
We think this would have been found equally appropriate. 

The Disowned is estimated as a production equally barren, 
Here is the first paragraph of the eritique-— 


“Long, tedious and unmeaning conversations, inveterate 
fondness for quotations from foreign authors, unnecessary and 
wearisome reflections and episodes, equally characterize both 
of these productions.” 


We have but little space to devote to this affair, but we can 


sing the current predilections, as we can the violent illibérality 
with which these works have been reviewed. When Pelham 
tirst appeared there were one or two criticisms upon the book 
which contested its moral influence upon society, The most 
fastidious of these, however, admitted the author’s possession 
of a lofty genius, and a deep and accurate perception of men 
and things. We cannot see how these points can, with any 
show of reason, be contested. Hypocrisy, Revenge, Love and 
Ambition, all find their votaries in these productions. The ex- 
tracts we have heretofore given, are sufficiently illustrative of 
the masterly manner in which the portraiture of these works 
is executed. Theauthor, be he who hemay, is, unquestionably 
aman of transcendent genius, and we are surprised that any 
one who has proper perceptions of mind should lavish upon 
his productions such a tirade of abuse as we have alluded to. 


THE PRESS. 

The following remarks are the conclusion of some which 
were begun some three or four weeks since, by a young friend 
of ours, who was for awhile a regularly-initiated member of 
the corps editorial. 

EXCHANGE PAPERS. 

We continue our revue a la militare of multifarious hebdo- 
medals—writing as we do ruminate—and feeling happy in the 
consideration of the fact, that we receive some eighteen or 
twenty journals in the space ofa week, which we conceive 
to be worthy the honor of unfolding their many-colored wings, 
and drying their damp and vapoury pages by our g30d coal- 
fire. Nevertheless, we experience a feeling of tenderness for 
those doomed to foat down the sluggish tide of oblivion, 
—what time they are borne away by the barber, to lie in de- 
solate and ruinous fragments on the shoulders of men, and 
groan under the burthen of ‘chins new-reaped.” ** Pity "tis, 
tis true,” that such is the fate of sundry prints, over whose 
names We hold a kindly mantle of charity, to screen them from 
the animadversions of an opprobrious world. There are ma- 


good;—especiallv, as the whole list would dilate our review, 
ad infinitum. The Lethean receptacle, howbeit, where we de- 
posit our “weary and stale” visitants, although large, fills 
quickly;—for * many there be, which goin thereat,” 

_ New-York Evening Post.—lt is only necessary to say of 


r 
this paper, that it is under the control. of Wm, A. Coleman 


as little advocate the policy of Mr. Evans in so directly oppo- || 


ny, which we shall omit, by locality or accident; which are | 


and Wm. Cullen Bryant, Esq'rs. This-is sufficient. The 


magnificent natural of Mr. Bryant has placed him im- 
who are toiling on the plain far beneath him,—hoping to at- 
tain his eminence by quantity, while he has secured his envi- 
able renown by quality. The poetry of the Post is ofa delect- 
ablekind. We feel a kind of pleasure in turning to its still, 
quiet nook for good things. [t sends out a mental fragrance 
and freshness beside the turbid columns of political discussion; 
—it is a green pasture, and still waters near the shore of a 
boisterous sea, whose murmuring surges begin to behaye 
themselves, now the Presidentis elected.— __ 

New-York Morning Courier.—Piquant and a ble,— 
not ill-supplied with talent, as the writings of ** Florio” and 
‘‘Norna” bear witness, It is an independeut print,—that is 
undeniable;—“ Jealous in honor,—-sudden and quick in”—a 
good pun, Our friend Brooks, was certes, destined and born 
for an editor. It beseemeth us that we now behold him, as 
we did erst, seated by his green table, with his ingenuous face, — 
and Hyperion locks,--summoning the ‘*D—-l,” to his pre- 
senc®, with a golden-headed cane, potent and magical as the 
wanc of Ithuriel, which he does rap withal;—and as if by a 
spell, this distinguished individual would se before him, 
breathing “airs from the other place,” slightly blending 
with an odour, as it were of printing ink. Mr. B. can crack a 
joke, and write a paragraph at the sametime. These qualities, 
cum multts aliis, are peculiar to him, more than to the edi- 
torial fraternity in general. The Courier is *‘ on the full tide 
of successful experiment;”—- the flag of freedom being its em- 
blem, and the breath of popular favor in its sails. A pros- 
perous voyage to it, and a health to its talented supercargo. 


LITERARY. 


“The Falls of Niagara, and sketches by the way,” is the 
title of a poem just published in New York by “an Author for 
the first time.” It is pronounced by the editor of the Critic 
no poem at all, but a miserable tissue of unmeaning prose. The 
following passage ‘on looking upon Niagara,’ is quoted as a 
sample of the best portion of the production: 
‘Look! there it bursts upon us! lo! the broad, 

The dazzling fall of waters!--and their thunder— 
How the grand aspect and the voice accord! 

And their strength seems enough to rend assunder 
The fast-joined earth—How glorious, O Lord, 

The work, when thou vouchaf’st to frame the wonder! 
Whether a mountain lost in clouds and snow, 
Or river dashed to foam and mist below! 


And if high as the highest mortal ken 
It pleaseth thee to build up grandeur, or 
O’er the vast rocks of the deep-rifted glen 
To hang a dazzling glory by a law 
Eternal; beauty soothes the bosom when 
The sublime fires it—in the crags flaw 
_ The flowret blooms, and évening’s blushes glow 
Upon the mountain’s everlasting snow.” 


The second canto of Afara or the Belles of Broadway, has 
appeared. McDonald Clarke the author has been more un- 
successful than in his former effort. It appears to be the 
opinion of many that this young person is partially deranged, 
but we cannot give entire credence to the supposition, The 
following description of a young lady’s eyes, is a specimen of 
this affair— 


‘‘For they were wild as if born ina thicket, 

But a most solenin wildness such as glows 

O’er the changed air when the moon half breaks through 
Chased by the stormy midnight whose wind blows 

Her form between the torn clouds and our view.” 


“The Battle of Lepanto, and other poems,” is the title of a 
volume published in this city a few days since. We shall no- 
tice it further as soon as we receive a copy, which the polite- 
ness of the author will certainly tender ere long. 


+ THEATRICAL. 

The Walnut Street Theatre has not been so- well attended 
during Miss Emery’s engagement as might have been wished 
by her friends, She lus appeared in several of her best eha- 
racters, but with very little success. Two young gentlemen 
were to appear on Wednesday evening, one as William Tell, 
the other as Michael. In the present depressed state of thea- 
tricals we should think a more profitable employment might 
be'found. The Arch Street house stiilcontinuesclosed. Mir. 
Kilner has returned to and been well received at the Bostoa 
theatre. 

At the New-York Park two new dramas, * Charles the 12th” 
and the “ Green-eyed Monster” have been produced with 
considerable success. Another Masquerade was to have ta- 
ken place at this theatre yesterday evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pearman have been giving concerts at Balti- 
more. “A new drama, entitled “ The Disowned,” is in prepa- 
ration at the Baltimore theatre. © 

“ The Eighth of January,” was to have been performed om 


|| fit of Mrs, Stone. 


Wednesday evening at the Washington theatre, for the bene- 


measurably adove the troublous host of competitors for fame, — 


— 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


THE HEIR OF THE WORLD AND LESSER 
‘POEMS. 


BY SUMNERL. FAIRFIELD. 


This is aneat volume, from the press of Mr. Max- 
well of this city, embracing nearly three hundred pa- 
ges. Of the principal poem, the Heir of the World, 
we have before expressed a favorable opinion. The 
author is evidently a man of genius; but, notwith- 
standing our admiration for some passages, there 
are others which we cannot admire. This poem oc- 
cupies nearly thirty pages of the book, and inasmych 
as it narrates nothing more thanthe sacrifice of Isaac, 
i3 not possessed of sufficient incident. We are wil- 
ling to grant the author considerable ingenuity in 
sketching out so barren a subject to so great a length; 
but, at the same time, confess there is not much no- 
velty in the design, however beautiful the execution. 
This passage of Holy Writ has been versified pro- 
bably a hundred times, and by a hundred various 
writers. No one has been more successful, in our 
view, than Willis. His poem upon the subject, 
abounds with peculiar and striking beauties. There 


is, we confess, less intellectual strength and real 


mind in it than in the production of Mr. Fairfield; 
but there is an equivalent degree of beauty and fee- 
ling, and perhaps more refinement. We admire 
the doctrine of Leggett, when alluding to the au- 
thor of these poems. He holds it a principle that 
the writings of any individual should be held invio- 
late from his personal and private character, whilst 
he at the same time confesses, a man may often be 
urged to error from misfortune, that he would shud- 
der at in prosperity. For our part, a man of intel- 
lectual power always wins from us a respectful cour- 
tesy, be his individual antipathies or predilections 
ever so opposite to ourown. ‘The simple truth is, 
few men, under similar persecutions, would have 
possessed sufficient moral courage for their suffer- 
ance as Mr. Fairfield. Nothing is so powerfully cal- 
culated to impugn a man’s morals, or aberrate from 
his character, as misfortune, penury, and persecution. 
An individual who has enjoyed the sunshine without 
the scorms of life, cannot form any definite idea of 
the harassing situations and burning contumelies of 
the latter. There are, among mankind, a certain 
class of wretches, whe exult in placing under pecu- 
niary obligations, and then insulting, men of fine 
feelings and powerful minds. It affords to them the 
petty revenge of envy, which alone exists in imbe- 
cile natures and disgusting dispositions. In the com- 
mencement of this poem, the following fine passage 
occurs in reference to 
CHILDHOOD. 


** And as | gazed on woods and waters wild, 
That foamed and brawled along their rugged way, 
Methought, ‘twere bliss to be once more a child, 
And plash amid the brook the livelong day, 
And sleep in tangled forests, and belay 
The virgin moon with wishes that have wings, 
And clothe with life the rainbow and each ray, 
And shrine a soul in all unbodied things, 

And worship at the heaven the voiceless spirit brings. 


While in the world’s highways we roam and sigh, 
And seldom meet the man the soul reveres, 
Back, like the sunflower, turns the wearied eye, 
To drink the limpid light of o’erpassed years— 
The troubled stream of mingled hopes and fears! 
Forsaking, then, as we have been forsaken, 
The world whose smile, like sea delirium, wears 
Hope’s mockery,—let the trampled heart awaken 
And bloom, tho’ every fluwer from every bough is shaken. 


Here is another fine passage—— 


Like Youth’s first love, the cool airs kissed my brow, 

While twilight deepened in the sinking glen; 

Yet sunset crowned the haunted mountain now 

As high mind triumphs o'er the guileof men, 

‘Twas Thought’s own hour of pride and glory, when, 

All self-sustain’d its heavenly fantasies 

Came forth like nymphs from some rough centaur’s den, 

Flushed the pale cheek, illumed the liftedeyes, = 
And passed like parted souls beyond the boundless skies. 


And all life’s blest humanities,—the heart 
That ote while it quivers under wrong, 
And the clear inteVect, that doth impart 

Its self-approving sadness to its song, 


The mind that blends not though it dwells among 
The world it loves not, though it scorns to hate, 
And walks abroad in conscious virtue strong, 
Though much to bear and suffer is its fate,-— 
These o’er me geutly come when torrent woes abate.” 
There is a smoothness and poetic colouring in 
these passages which are not natural to an ordinary 
mind. Yet there is little originality of thought, and 
less novelty of imagery. Poetry calculated to live 
and be remembered, should embody striking meta- 
phor, eloquence of expression, and force of feeling. 
Mr. Fairfield evidently writes with great rapidity;— 


but (and it is not remarkable under the pressure of 


circumstances which has attended him) the general 
tenor of this poem is not equally pre-eminent for 
strength with his earlier effort, the Cities of the Plain: 
There is more beauty, suavity, and easy flow of poet- 
ical language in the ‘Heir of the World,’ and it is 
better calculated to elicit the admiration of the mul- 
titude; but the ‘select few,’ those who dive below the 
surface, and look for gems of thought where the lan- 
guage is simple, but not extraordinary, these, we 
aver, will be somewhat disappointed. Few, howe- 
ver will fail to admire passages of this character, 
when the poet alludes to his own domestic sorrows: 


“In the communion of young wedded love, 
Much evil have we seen, my Genevieve! 
Yet we have sought our solace from above, 
And one fair tlower forbids us now to grieve; 
Though poor, yet proud, the world cannot bereave 
Our hearts of bliss the world could never give, 
And in the passage of our days we leave 
The fiendlike few who slander while we strive, 
And deem it boundless joy in heaven’s sweet smile to live. 


But at this late hour, while the world o’erflows 
W ith multitudes that hourly hurry home, 
How wild would throng our voiceless, breathless woes 
In sudden knowledge of such awful doom 
As erst, in the deep utterance of the tomb, 
Went forth against the chosen and the just! 
Oh! how our hearts would quiver in their gloom, 
Fail in their faith and tremble in their trust! 
Should we obey and praise and triumph in the dust? 


While thy sweet babe upon thy bosom lay, 
Wrapt in the visions of a sinless sleep, 
Pure, bright, and beautiful as early day, 
When it swells upward from the billowy deep, 
And its first beams along the mouytains sweep— 
Couldst thou, ev’n then, thy firstborn, only, take 
And give him tothe death ordained, nof weep 
O’er the dread sacrifice his sire must make 
Of one whose smile hath charmed when fortune did forsake? 


Here is another fine description: 


“Like a young maiden with a breezy foot 
From Shenir’s groves the antelope came forth, 
And the roe followed with a footstep mute 
Asif it worshipped the bright blushing earth; 
Aliliving creatures revelled in their birth; 
The clustering vines from bending tree tops played, 
The spice shrubs scattered in their frolic mirth, 

_ Delicious odours through the Eden shade, 

And even the Sun did pause to share the bliss he made. 


On Merom’s waters and the silvery sea 
‘That drinks Gadara’s laughing waves, and lies, 
Like innocent and. joyous infancy; 
In meadows green beneath transparent skies; 
On Tabor’s solemn woods, that seem to rise, 
While theentranced eye beholds, as they would soar 
Into the heaven whose soft and sweet air flies 
O’er oleander banks from shore to shore— 
The glorious sunlight falls, and hills and dales adore. 


The portrait cf Hagar is also an exquisite specimen 
—we give it entire: 
- She had been beautiful in earlier days,- 
And kings had knelt enarnoured to her pride 
Of loveliness, and breathed adoring praise, 
And gone in sackcloth when they were denied; 
And still her proud majestic form did glide 
The absorbing loadstar of enchanted eyes, 
Like Cleopatra o’er the glassy tide, 
Or Artemisia in the sanctities 
Ot love that shrines the dead, and but with last death dies. 


Yet furrowless and fair, her blue-vein’d brow 
Glowed with the glory of her maidenhood, 

And her wild, orient, Juno eye did glow 
With much of youthful mind and sudden blood; 
And over all her face, at times, a flood 

Of untrained passions, spurning common forms 
Of wise dissembling for each other’s good, ' 
Lowered like a lauwine when burst a!pine storms— 
All that adorn the heart—and one that all deforms. 


|The subjoined stanzas may be noticed among the 


defects—not, however, for the manner of their com- 
position, but for the spirit which breathes through 
them. We dislike this extravagant sort of expression, 
‘rage like fires of hell,’ in a poem of this nature: 
Sufficiently powerful language may be adduced, with- 


out descending to the lower regions and invoking the 
bitterest focus of their fires: 


‘Impurity abhors deeds undefiled, 

And shudders at light of life that leaves 

No shadow on its orgies; the fair child 

Is loathesome to the prodigal who weaves 

The net he dies in; and lost virtue grieves 

At sight of innocence and hates its bliss. 

—Oh! settled sin the earthly heart bereaves 

Of all that charms,—home, peace, love’s sinile and kiss, 
Of hope in purer worlds, and every joy in this. 


And thrown into the Hinnom of the mind, 
All evil passions rage like fires of hell; 
The skies seem furnace brass,—earth black, the wind 
The heart breathed breath of upas, that will swell 
To strifling agony, though kill not,—tell, 
Mad slaves of sin! oh! tell the joys that lead 
The proud, bright boy from all he loved so well, 
That bear him on through each excess to need, 
And bid him curse the good and smile to see them bleed! 


The exclamation of Rachel, when informed of Abra- 
ham's determination to offer up his son, is eloquent 
with true poetry and natural force of feeling: 


‘‘Must die? who says it?—Isaac! Isaac die? 

“That beautiful, that inteilectual head, 

“That dark, luxuriant, oriental eye, 

“That brow which oft hath Heaven’s own glory shed, 

‘That form like Tyre’s fair god upon his bed 

“Of golden flowers,—must perish? and for what? 

“Are there no lambs? hath not the bullock bled? 
——‘‘Must die? my first born, only born be not! 
‘“‘Slaughtered and burned by thee, and then on earth forgot! 


“Accursed be the day that gave him birth, 
“If he so late was born to perish so! 
‘Let darkness, ruin, death, pussess all earth, 
*¢And Desolation laugh and sing!—but no! 
“It is not thus,—I see thy features glow 
“With something like a smile; twas but to test 
**A late made mother’s love, and o’er her throw 
“Tinagined danger, that more deeply blest 
“She might give heaven to him who hung upon her breast! 


“Havel forgot my child’s first step, first word? 
“And shall | not remember thatdelight? 
“Oh! havelI not in blissful stillness heard 
‘*His low breath mid the slumbers of the night? 
—“And shall | lose him now when proud and bright 
“And gifted with the eloquence of heaven? 
_ —Good sooth, thou artto blame, and castest slight 
O’er one untried that ne’er with thee hath striven, 
“Nor dared to think the thoughts to thee abundant given. 


“Enough for me, beloved, to love again, 
“To breathe the laurel-rose, watch thy return, 
‘‘And with our boy’s smiles soothe the weary pain 
“Of absence. Go! and when thine altars burn, 
“Think not that she who loves can ever spurn 
“The Gop of love, or deem his service grief, 
“Or scorn His laws, or vainly hope to earn 
“Free bliss so visible in every leaf,— 

“Go, pray for me, for all, but for our son the chief” 


On the whole, we think this production inferior to 
the “Cities of the Plain,” in point of incident, inte-. 
rest, and power, but infinitely superior for accuracy 
and sweetness of versification, beauty of language, 
and felicity of imagery. 

Among the lesser poems which attracted most of 
our attention are the ‘‘Olympiads,” ‘*Fancy’s Faith,” 
“The Suliote Polemarque,” “‘Glendaloch,” and the 
pieces “T'o Clara.” Weshould have given an ex- 
tract from the beautiful article entitled “Fancy’s 
Faith,” but, for want of space, we have omitted it. 
Several of these brief effusions are sparkling gems 
from the mine of intellect. Others again, are hasty 
performances which deteriorate from the general re- 
putation of the poet. 

The volume is dedicated to George D. Prentice, 


| Esq., and whilst it reflects high honor upon its au- 


thor, has several passages which proye the impetu- 
osity and overwhelming antipathies of genius. R. 


MARRIAGE. 


When I see the avaricious and crafiy taking com- 
panions to their tables and their beds, without any 
inquiry but after farms aud money; or the giddy and 
thoughtless uniting themselves for life to those whom 


\|they have only seen’by the light of tapers at a ball, 
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and others throw themselves into the arms of those 
whom they do not love, because they found them- 
selves rejected where they were more solicitous to 
please: I am not so much inclined to wonder that 
marriage is sometimes unhappy, as that it appears so 
little loaded with calamity. 


THE SELECTOR. 
THE SACHEM’S GRAVE. 

Upon the bank of a lake, within the limits once 
occupied by the Pequots, is a hillock that bears the 
name which heads my story. Some few rods from 
this, upon a beautiful knoll, a cellar, half ruined chim- 
ney, and a well, choked with stones, tell that there 
a habitation once stood. Beneath this turf-clad 
mound—says Indian tradition—sleeps the first Pe- 
quot Sachem—the Patriarch of his tribe. Anoak of 
prodigious size formerly stood atthe head of the 
monument:——beneath whose broad canopy the Chief- 
tains of that tribe had for ages lighted their Council- 
fire. Even after this once powerful nation had dwin- 
dled to a few, and the old Oak no longet witnessed 
the gathering of the warrior band—yet it had esca- 
ped the steel of the wood-chopper—a_ noble relic of 
forest grandeur. Perhaps it was from veneration 
that Michiel Becket—a young settler who dwelt 
upon the knoll—had spared it; perhaps froma view 
to personal comfort;—fur many asummer hour did he 


pass under its shade, inhaling the fumes of the del-} 


ectuble weed, and dreaming of palaces in the sky.— 
At length, however, as Mike was traversing his little 
domain one fine spring morning, he caught a fora- 
ging party of Blackbirds among his infant corn- 
blades. He watched their retreating flight. They 
dwelt in the Oak. He resolved to break up their 
quarters, and that speedily. With axe uplifted, he 
soon stood at the fcot of theirsummer house. The 
steel was decending, when an object met his view 
that made him start convulsively back. Upon the 
grave, within four feet of him, stood a human figure, 
whose tawny skin—straight black hair—crown of 
feathers—fur mantle—Wampum_ belt—moccasins— 
bow and quiver—at once convinced the yeoman that 
he stood in the presence of an Indian Chief. No 
sound escaped his lips, nor did the movement of a 
muscle give evidence of life; but with right hand 
raised, and bow grasped in his left, his whole attitude, 
half menacing, half imploring, seemed to say—desist. 
Mike rubbed his eyes, doubting whether it was not a 
freak of fancy;—but when, upon a second glance, the 
phantom had vanished, heno longer doubted.—It 
was anoptical illusion. Pursuing his purpose, there- 
fore, at the end of an hour this towering Giant, that 
for centuries had braved the congregated might of 
tempests, lay prostrate. His vengeance was now 
complete. The plunderers were stripped of their 
leafy home and callow young. } 

The night following, as Mike was enjoying his 
pipe at the open door of the cabin, with Mistress 
Becket at his elbow darning tow—-a large quantity 
of which lay upon the flower between thein,—Chor- 
ister Cricket, the mean while, singing vespers from 
his chink in the mantle—Puss at her toilet in one 
corner--old Rover stretched out upon the hearth in 
front, and a little cherub asleep in the cradie;—I say, 
as Mike was taking his whiff——-now watching a dis- 
tant Thunder-cloud; now thinking of freat grass, 
heavy crops, and fat hogs, in the happiest of all 
happy moods, suddenly a beam of light ftashed in his 
face. He looked, and lo! a ball of fire was dan- 
cing over the waters of: the lake in the direction of 
the grave. Soon it reached that spot, and instan- 
taneously shot up into a glowing pyramid of flame. 
Human figures too were there, traced in dark out- 
line. Mike was constitutionally brave; nor did he 
believe in spirits: but this scene,in connection with 
the visionof that day, stirredstrange fancies. Could 


all this be effected by human agency?—That was a} 


question which involved mystery; and this mystery 
he determined to develope.—Stealing from his dwell- 
ing, he crept along until he reached the hollow trunk 
of a sugar-maple; and ensconced himself within the 
grasp of a powerful being, who with arms twined 
around his body, endeavoured to throw him to the 
ground. The Settler, with strength redoubled by 


fright, struggled to shake off his assailant. They 
rolled, they panted. 


feet in pursuit.—He felt the hot breath of his emeny 
upon his neck. Now for life. Two more lcaps and 
he would reach his threshoid. But, ah! a pebble 
tripped his heels; ne fell—was overtaken——pinioned 
—-dragged away—-and bound toa sapling, in full 
view of the scene he had wished to witness. 

A fire was burning upon the oaken stump; around 
which sat a group of beings drest in all points like 
the vision of that day. There too was the Spirit- 
Chief himself. A loftier plume adorned his head. 
and a more splerdid girdle of wampum encircled his 
waist.—He was evidently a’ Sachem of high grade. 
Long and earnestly did they debate in the Indian 
tongue. Finally, the Spectre-Chief addressed the 
Council. But, though his words fell without mean- 
ing upon the captive’s ear, yet his marked gestures 
and intonations spoke language that could not be 
misunderstood.—It was the language of nature. He 
carried back his companions to the time, when the 
forest nodded and the desert flower bloomed through- 


the light canoe skimmed its waves; when the warri- 
ors of their tribe, like the whirlwind, swept the foe 
from their path; or roamed upon their native meun- 
tains in the chase; when a thousand smokes curled 
up from the bosom of the waste; when their children 
sported among the cliffs and waterfalls. Then, with 
a deeper and more saddening pathos he drew them 
from the past to the present. ‘Where now is the 
greenwood and flowering thicket? Where the wild 
ame? Where our wigwams? Where the Nation 
of the Lion heart?—the fearless and the free!” As 
the warrior paused every bosom heaved with emo- 
tion.—But when, with quivering lip and startling 
energy, he thundered——** Where too is the sacred tree 
under whose shadow our Council fire blazed?”—a 
yell of rage burst frem the Chiefs that rang through 
nook and dingle.--Snatching each. a fire-brand from 
the stump, they rushed towards the dwelling of the 
unhappy Becket. . Maddened by anticipation he tug- 
ged, and tore, and gnawed the withes that bound 
him, and when all availed not, he shouted in the ex- 
piring energy of hope. By this time his cabin was 
enveloped by a. dense curtain of smoke.——fhis was 
soon lifted, and a tornado of flame broke forth, Dear- 
ing aloft blazing fragments in its roaring track. In 
mute impotence he gazed upon the burning ruin—— 
the ruin perhaps of all most dear. Now acrash was 
heard—-and—-the whole mass tumbled to the earth. 
But the incendiaries had not yet done. One thing 
more—-to light his funeral pile. A hedge of dry 
brush was built around him and kindled.——Then with 
joined hands, round and round the blazing circle the 
Savages danced—yelling like demons. Ever as tine 
Spectre-Chief passed before the victim, he pointed 
to the fallen tree, and held up to view the dark tress- 
es and sunny locks of his wife and child. Oh! the 
agony concentrated in that one moment.—His fond- 
est hopes murdered—himself to ,be burned alive.— 
Theflames now reached his body. He writhes with 
pain—his eyes grow dim—his brain whirls. His 
breath fails--farewell! green earth, and sky, farewell 
—he springs with a ery of horror from his 
chair, smoking with half extinguished tow and drip- 
ping wet. ‘God of Heaven! my dear Molly! what 
is the matter?’ ‘Matter! if a pail of water had’nt 
been handy, you'd have found ont yourself, I guess; 
—and all for that plaguy arthun thing’’—dashing the 
ill-fated pipe against the chimney. Mike wiped the 
cold drops of agony from his brow, brushed the cin- 
ders from his face, and sneaked to bed. 


YOUNG AMERICAN WRITERS. 


(For the Philadelphia Album. 
POETRY. 

Whether it requires more intellectual power to 
produce good prose rather than poetry, is a question 
requiring considerable argument todetermine. The 
example of Sir Walter Scott may be adduced as 
somewhat of illustration. The “Lady of the Lake,” 


jjand the ‘Lord of the Isles” are certainly productions 


At length, Mike freed himself, 
and bounded away.—His ear caught the sound of 


out the hills; when the deer drank at the lake, and} 


of much metrical merit, possessing many passages 
far above mediocrity and some of remarkable beauty, 
originality, force and strength. Yet, in point of 
mind, how incomparable are two or three of Scott's 
novels. The intensity of interest, the striking deli- 
neation of character, and the peculiar beauty of 
style as there introduced, have conferred upon the 
baronet permanent distinction: Among our young 
American authors are several who are partially dis- 
tinguished for excellent prose as ell as good poetry. 
One of these we shall now notice. 


Thomas H. Stockton is a Philadelphian, now about 
twenty one years of age, and a member of the me- 
dical profession. Within the last two years, he has 
made creditable contributions to some of the an- 
nuals, and has been a Jarge contributor to the Phila- 
delphia Monthly Magazine and this work. His prose 
style is nervous and accurate, but scarcely sufficient- 
ly animated or imaginative. ‘*Emily Morton,” and 
the “Contrast,” two articles published in Littell’s 
‘Remember Me’ of the present year, have been fa- 
vourably noticed by most of our contemporaries. 
They, in fact, evidence much promise in so youthful 
awriter. Mr. Stockton’s poetry is, generally speak- 
ing, above mediocrity, and one or two of his pieces 
are written with great strength and spirit. The 
“Spirit of Destruction” favourably noticed by a cor- 
respondent a fortnight since, may be classed among 
his best efforts. The extract which follows, will 
evidence the truth of our observation in regard to 
his poetical talent. This extract is taken froma 
large poem in the same spirit which appeared in the 
last number of the “Monthly Magazine.” It is no’ 
puerile affair, and is entitled *‘ The Genius of Poetry.’ 


Genius of Poetry! thou noblest born! 
Thy themes are as thy joys—rich and sublime! 
Creation isthy range; where’er a star 
Sends forth a ray, thy wing is wont to fly. 
And oft, where never roli’d an orb, away 
In solitary, unillumin’d gloom, 
Thou holdest high communion with thy God. 
His omnipresent pow’r and tender love 
Delight thy musing moments, and thy harp 
Is richest and most eloquent in praise, 
‘Fhy quick perception gladdens in events, 
To others hid; thou knowest sounds and views 
Unheard, unnotic’d by the grosser-born. 
Where’er thy pinions wave, new pleasures rise 
Sweet in thy breast, and eye and ear, and all 
Thy ravish’d senses wonder and admire. 
Tie music cf the spheres is heard by thee, 
And angels ne’er mav know its richest} tones, 
Delighting thee;--thou see’st a purer light 
In ev’ry beam, than falls on other eyes; 
Colors have finer shades than others see, 
By thee perceiv’d--and when the thunder speaks 
Loud from his midnight throne, thou dost discern 
An import and a tone none else may know; 
_ And in the lightning flash thou see’st a glance, 
That else who once beholds shail surely die! 
Does grandeur call thee? Lo! the boundless scene 
Glows with a living spirit; and thy heart 
Swells with expanding rapture, high and wild, 
And unexpress’d, save in thy thrilling song. 
The aged forest bows his hoary head, 
[n reverence, and waves his trembling arms 
On high, to hail thy coming to his shades. 
The mountains loftier lift their lofty heads, 
And stand like giants guarding the sweet vales 
Of humble peace, from the demoniac storm. 
The seas explain to thee their mysteries; 
For thee the blue heavens cast their veil aside, 
And sun, and moon, and stars come near, and show 
Unto thy favour’d eye their wondrous things. 
Does novelty attract thee? things more strange 
Appear in things the strangest, and a power 
Alike peculiar, wonders in thy sight. 
The clouds assume all hostile forms, and wage 
Celestial warfare; meteors on swift wing 
Bear to the Prince of Hell tidings of earth; 
And comets, issuing from the eternal throne 
To see if earth’s iniquity is full, 
Wave wide the threat’ning sword,—-the startled sky 
Shrinks from the horrid light, and pales with fear. 
Earth listens, motionless, expecting still 
The thunder of Destraction’s chariot wheels— 
And Time throws down his scythe, crushes his glass, 
And, trembling, waits th’ archingel's dooming voice! 


The pursuit of fame is a heart burning and weary 
employment, but the thirst for glory may be called an 
emoticn inherent to the poet’s mind. Mr. Stockton 
may ultimately reach a reputable station in the 
heights of Parnassus, but so far as human happiness 
is concerned, we would advise him to forego the 


}dream which is a burning force upon the soul. 
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The admiristering of the oath I could neither 
distinctly see, ner hear: but in a few moments the 
General came to the front with a MS. in his hand, 
and read his inaugural address. His voice was fee- 


Tell him I hope he won't get fat, ere 
Tell him to act with due reflection; 
Tell him to wear a broad-leafed hat, 
Or clse he’ll ruin his complexion. | 


THE SEPARATION. 


 Lorsque Von aime com me il faut, 
Le moindre eloignement nous tue; 
Et ce, dont on cherit la vue, 


-—« That always gives papa the fidgets; 


She said he did not know his prayers,— — 
He’s every Sunday at St. Bridget’s! 

She said he squeezed his partner’s hands, 
Whene'er he waltzed—a plague upon her— 

I danced with him at ay Bland’s, 
He never squeezed my hand, “ *pon honour.” 


His regiment have got the route, 
(They came down here to quell the riot, 
And now, what can they be about, 
The stupid people are so quiet:) 
They say it is to India, too, 
If there, I’m sure he’ll get the fever! 
And should he bathe---he used to do— 
They’ve crocodiles in every river. 


There may be bright eyes there---and then!——— 
(I’m sure J love him like a brother;) 
His lute will soon be strung again, 
His heart will soon beat for another! 
I know him well---he is not false--- 
But when the song he loves is playing, 
Or after he has danced a waltz, 
He never knows what he is saying. 


‘ 


I know ‘twas wrong, "twas very wrong, 
To listen to his wild romancing; 
Last night I danced with him too Jong, *. 
One’s always giddy after dancing: 
But when he begg'd me so to sing, 
And when he sigh’d, and ask’d me would 1? 
And when he took my torquoise ring, 
I’m sure I could not help it, could I? 


Papa was lecturing the girls, 
And talked of settlements and rentals; 
I wore a white lace frock, and pearls; 
He looked so well in regimentals! 
And just before we came away, 
While we were waiting for the carriage, 
I heard him, not quite plainly, say 


Something of Blacksmiths——and of marriage. 


He promised, if he could get leave, 
He’d soon come back——-{ wonder can he? 
Lord Hill is very strict, I b’lieve; 


(What could he mean by Blacksmiths, Fanny?) 


He said he wish’d we ne’er had met, 
[ answer’d——it was lovely weather'—~ 
And then he bid me not forget 
The pleasant days we’ed pass’d together. 


He’s gone——and other lips may weave 
A stronger spell than mine to bind him; 
But bid him, if he love me, leave 
Those rhymes he made me love, behind him: 
Teli him I know those wayward strings 
Not always sound to mirthful measures; 
But sighs are sometimes pleasant things, 
And tears from those we love are treasures. 


‘Tell him to leave off drinking wine, 
__ Tell him to break himself of smoking, 
Tell him to go to bed at nine— 

His hours are really quite provoking. 


I “se thee in thy darkest hour, when clouds were on thy 
row, 


And when that roseate cheek of thine had changediits hue to 
snow; 

And om thy pale lip wore a cur) which spoke of inward 
strife, 

prin ad dark eye its brightness lost, thy sunny smile its 
ife! 


ee then I loved thee, ’midst the gloom of grief and 
And now, when gladness fills thy heart, I feel Ilove thee 
Though not with such devotedness ’s when like mine thy 
When Tile was wearisome to thee, and earth a dreary spot. 


Farewell! I may not breathe the name which I have loved so 


well, 

Lest I should make within my heart its nearly slumbering 
spell. 

Even now one glance of thine would rouse feelings which 
should be o’er, 

Then fare thee well---’tis better far that we should ‘meet no 
more! 


SCRAPS FROM HISTORY. 

Printers originally endeavoured to make the books 
they printed resemble manuscripts. Puppets were 
employed formerly to work miracles. Chinese pup- 
pets are put in motion by means of quick-silver. The 
Roman ladies dyed their hair with plants brought 
from Germany. Saltpetre is used by the Italians for 
cooling wine. Thomas Schweicker wrote and made 
pens with his feet. Soap was invented by the Gauls, 
and used by the Roman ladies as pomatum. Boiled 
water is said on good authority to freeze sooner than 
unboiled. Wildman taught bees to obey his orders. 
The Greeks and Roman physicians prepared their 
own medicine. Gustavus Brickson, king of Swe- 
den, when he died, had no other physicians with him 
than his barber, master Jacob, an apothecary, master 
Lucas, and his confessor, magister Johannes. King 
Charles II. invited to England, Brower, a Fleming 
to improve the art of dyeing scarlets. 


THE INAUGURATION. 
General Jackson looks thinner than when he was 
last here—his visage very sallow, his hair long and 
grey, his whole head resembling very perfectly the 
lithographic print of him taken from Vanderlyn’s 
painting. He wore two pair of spectacles, one bei 


fore his eyes. He talked much with the Vice Presi- 
dent who sat upon his left, and who writhed his deeply 
cut cheeks into horrible smiles as he responde@; the 
bright light of anticipation mingling itself in the 
flashes which proceeded from his brilliant, radiant 
eye. The Chief Justice on his right presented that 
noble image of integrity,- benevolence and mental 


power, which always wins while it awes the behold- 


thrown up on the top of his head, and the other be-} 


Ne revient jamais assez tot. - Molie re. Tell him | am so illto-day, ble, and but few sentences were heard at ten yards 
Perhaps to-morrow I'll be better; distance. - Being unable to hear, I occupied myself 
He's gone, dear Fanny!—gone at Jast— Tell him before he goes away, — in seeing: It was a most beautiful and impressive 
, We've said good bye, and all is over; To write me a consoling letter: spectacle. A painter could not have wished a finer 
Well! gentle siren be round his prow! Tell him I’m sure I can’t live long, its richly sculptured capitals and cordices. Persico’s 
: But tear and prayer alike are idle; And——bid him love me——won’t you Fanny? fine group in the pediment—the massy columns—the 
ri Oh! who shall fill my Album now? Te far spreading wings and terraces—the grounds, and 
Ape eheaien hid my goaty's bade, THE BEE. gates, with the crowd of carriages without the line 

| MEMORY. merable eyes all bent to one spot—the towering 
/ Papa, too, said he was so clever: Let any one, who has arr ived at that middle stage || flight of steps, covered with members of Congress, 
i And Fanny, you'll be glad to hear, of existence, when the delusive anticipations of youth || officers of the army, foreign ministers, ladies richly 
: | That little boy who looked so yellow, have ceased to beguile, and when to look back is as/| dressed in all the varying hues of fashion—others 
dear, easy as to look forward, be asked from what source || hanging round the columns, and bending over, like 
un ud ay a nal he derives the purest and sweetest enjoyment. His|/ guardian angels, watching the issues of the scene— 
| q | That odious Miss Lucretia Browne, answer will be, from memory. The pleasures of his|| the General, with his tall form, his sunken and deeply 
i) Who with her horrid pugs and Bible, school-boy days, he will tell you, often rise in sha- grooved cheek, his locks of silver grey, his high 
1 Dp; Is always running through the town, dowy semblance to his mental view ; associations|| nose, and wide, stern mouth, in the act of utterance; 
‘: ee ee ben” then formed, and never to be forgot, seem to be re-||all, taken together, presented, even to the outward 
q newed, and “the orchard, the meadow, and deep-|| eye, an assemblage of images never to be forgotten. 
tangled wild wood,” are again trod by busy feet, and || But when the mind began to range—when it went 
ee For stooping just to tie a sandal! vocal with the jocund langh of innocent childhood. || back to the landing of the pilgrims—back to the 
4 : days of the revolution-~baek to the adoption of the 

q She said he went to fights and fairs— , TO 


constitution, and then came down to Washington 
and Hamilton, and all that group of mighty spirits 
who brought forth the energies and sealed the happy 
destinies of this people: —when one remembered that 
here was the only free republic on the earth, now in 
the very act of conferring its highest dignity and 
trust, and then looked round on the quietness, the 
order, the simplicity of the scene, it was impossible 
to repress the swell of deep and mingled feeling— 
impossible to forget the Hand which divideth to the 
nations their inheritance, and which has thus pre- 
eminently filled our borders with His goodness. Nor 
could I, while gazing on so great a ccllection of hu- 
man beings, placed before their acknowledged ruler, 
forbear a solemn reflection on that greater scene 
when all the kindreds of the earth shall form but 
one assembly, and every eye shall behold the Judge. 


{For the Philadelphia Album.] 
EPIGRAM. 
Tho’ love may laugh at mortal’s woes 
And dart his shafts from beauty’s eye, 
Yet every one the urchin throws 
Tells that his ruin must be nigh. 


For love must live by beauty’s smile, 
And beauty has the only light 

Which cupid’s blindness can. beguile 
Till jealousy restores his sight. 


But beauty soon must fade away, | 
And as the meteor cleaves the sky, 
Its shadowy form can only stay 
To tell how shortly it must die. ° 


Then midst the darkness of the night, 
Which truant love has cast around us, 
There's nought can ever seem so brrght 
As what we were when first he found us. 
PHAON. 


FUSELI. 

Fuseli was short in stature; his eyes were full, pro- 
minent, and, like the eagle’s, piercingly brilliant. He 
dressed well, and at al] times looked like a superior 
man. His remarks generally witty, and sometimes 
severely cutting; but to the ladies, particularly those 
who were qualified to give him the retort-courteous, 
he was cautiously and precisely polite. In early life 
he suffered each of his many female admirers to sup- 
pose herself the favourite fair. Miss Moser, at one 
period, drew that conclusion, and for a long time he 
flirted with Angelica Kauffmann; but he found, at 
last, that, her glances were directed toward Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds and Mr. Parker. In Fuseli’s mar- 
riage state, Mrs, Wolstoncraft fell desperately i 
love with him; and many other ladies were exceed- 
ingly delighted with his conversation. 
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